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that the words Poland and Poles should disappear for ever not only from all political transactions, but even from history/' the French minister of external relations, De Champagny (afterwards Duke de Cadore) wrote to Rumiantsev six days after the conclusion of the Treaty of Schonbrunn. This declaration was welcomed in St. Petersburg, but Alexander felt that the policy it represented should be made more definite and should take the form of precise treaty obligations. Napoleon in the meantime became engrossed in a new scheme which, he imagined, would assure the future of his dynasty and would cement his alliance with Russia. When question of his marriage with a Russian princess was raised in very general terms at Erfurt, he had gained the impression that the tsar would be willing to give his consent. In the autumn of 1809 Napoleon decided to divorce Josephine and to seek the hand of the Grand Duchess Anne, Alexander's fifteen-year-old sister. The very day (November 22, N.S.) when a French courier was to be sent to St. Petersburg with secret instructions concerning the offer of marriage, the draft of a Russian convention dealing with Poland was received in Paris. Article 1 provided that "the kingdom of Poland shall never be restored." In his anxiety to allay Russian suspicions and to create an atmosphere favorable to the acceptance of his matrimonial proposal. Napoleon directed Caulaincourt to sign the convention on Russian terms. The divorce from Josephine was pronounced in the middle of December, but the eagerly awaited reply of Alexander was slow in coming. Napoleon, having become convinced that the tsar's procrastination would be followed by a rejection of his proposal? announced with dramatic suddenness his betrothal to Archduchess Marie Louise of Austria (February 6, 1810, N.S.). The Russian court was informed of the decision in two separate messages: an antedated note withdrew Napoleon's marriage demand while a postdated one brought the news of his engagement to the daughter of Francis I. These communications crossed a letter from the tsar which, as Napoleon had anticipated, was a refusal courteously disguised as a deferment for two years because of the youth of the prospective bride.
These rather shoddy matrimonial negotiations had direct repercussions on the fate of the Polish convention. The Russia text was signed at St Petersburg by Caulaincourt and Rumiantsev and was ratified by Alexander oa January 4, N.S., but on February 10, N.S., four days after his betrothal to Marie Louise, Napoleon repudiated the signature